INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

known, and has been most often repeated with consistent
results, is probably that which contrasts the " whole *'
method of learning with the " part" method. By the
" whole " method of learning a poem, is meant the plan of
gaying the whole poem through and through, over and over
again, whereas in the more usual" part " method it is learned
a verse at a time or a few lines at a time: even one line at a
time perhaps, with little children. Experiment has almost
invariably shown the former method to be from 10 to 30
per cent, better than the latter. The poem is learned more
quickly and is retained more completely.

Obviously, there must be a limit to the length of the poem
thus to be learnt as a whole. If the principle were being
applied to school work, the poem would presumably be such
as could be learned by the " whole " method in a reasonable
time, say half a term.

But there are difficulties in the way. La the experiments
which have demonstrated the superiority of the " whole "
method, the subjects have taken special pains to work
as hard wlien using the one plan as when using the other.
When this is so, then the superiority of the " whole " method
can show itself : a superiority which lies in the fact that no
unnecessary associations are practised (such as occur, in
the " part" method, between the last word of a verse and
the first word of the same verse, when it is said over and
over).

But with children the case is different. By the ** part **
method they know at what rate they are making progress,
and gain confidence. The teacher, too, can test a pupil
to see how many lines he knows, but cannot easily test him
to see how far he has advanced in the " whole " method.
And so the learner is apt to lose heart. He cannot believe
that presently the whole poem will rise above the threshold
of his memory, somewhat as the one-horse shay disappeared
all at once. So all one can assert is, that provided confidence
and a sense of progress can be sustained, it is better to
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